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COLONIZATION. 
Letter from the President of the American Colenization 
Society. 
Sir :—You ask me whether 








To , Eaq.— My Dear 
the plao of the President for the removal of the free 
of color of the United States, with their own consent, to 
America, is, in any manner, the antagonist of the of 
the American Colonization Society ; and I reply, unhesitatingly, 


that it is not. 

Africa was originally selected by this Society as the most 
desirable of all the localities that had been, at any time, sug- 
gested for the purposes in view, The selection was the ex 
of a most deliberate judgment. But the locality was 
sarily, connected with the object of the Colonization 
which is the preparation of a home to whieh the colored 
may go, when circumstances beyond all human control, and 
rapidly accumulating, shall deprive them of all freedom of choice 
whether to go or stay, and leave them no allernative but re- 
moval. 

The great merit of Colonizationists, since the organization of 
the Society, in 1816, has been, that, foreseeing these circum- 
stances, they have steadily persisted, through and evil re- 
ports, im endeavoring to provide for them. The President ad- 
mits that their endeavors have not failed, whem he concedes, as 
he bas lately done, that Liberia is a success, Now, if, in addi- 
tion to the outlet which has been provided in Afries, another 
shal! be opened in Central America, another in Hayti, and 
others in yet unthought of places, so much the better will it be 
for both white and colored people, when the necessity for the 
emigration of the latter, as the alternative to starvation here, be- 
comes apparent to all men, whatever their complexion, 

lt would be otherwise were it the object of the American 
Colonizatioa Society to build up settlements to which settle- 
ments elsewhere would be rivale for a given trade. Then the 
President's plan would be antagonistic to oure, But our obj 
a to provide a poluge agetest a comiog storm, for the sake of 
the parties €xposed to it, owl @ eBag-a <2 
80 multiply a eeenee of Ay our Yelfow laborers, and not 
our opponent, To suppose otherwise, would be as idle as 
imagining thata boiler which had half a dozen eafety-valves was 
inferior to a boder that bad but one. Indeed, the American 
Colonization Society should rejoice to see the President's plan 
tried. The Society was too poor to make the experiments io 
1816, nor has it since been in a condition to attempt them, even 
had it felt disposed. 

Africa was select vot because the constitution of the Society 
required it, but as a matter of judgment, and the selection has 
tureed out co happily that no settlements have been attempted 
since in other regions. Still, it is within the range of possibility 
that it may wot have been the best. The President, with means 
at bis command which our Society never possessed, is going to 
test the question, If Central America turns out to be better 
than Liberia, as a howe {ur the colored emigrant from the United 
States, every friend of the colored race will thank the President 
for his persistence. 

The overriding success of Central America will still leave Li- 
beria one of the great missionary agencies of the world; and if 
the American Colonization Society shall not have provided a 
home for a people, it will, at least, have done enough to entitle 
itself to the thanks aod blessings of the Christian world, 

I might stop now, with the reply thus given to pe question, 
but | desire to say a few words in regard to co ions lyin 
at the root of this matter, and in viodication of those who 
Africa for their earliest efforts. 

The circumstances which will make the emig ation of the free 
people of color a necessity hereafter, have already been generally 
referred to. They are embraced in the simple statement that, 
while the arable land of the United Siates is a fixed quantity, 
very little of which, comparatively, remains to be taken up, the 
population of the United St».es has increased from twenty-three 
millions, in 1850, to thirty-three millions, in 1860; and will, at 
the same rate, be one hundred millions at the end of the cen- 
tury, and two hundred millions in 1930, allowing even for the 
deductions to be made growing out of the present war, The 
effect of this rapid increase is already most apparent in the ex- 
clusion, by white men, of the free blacks from many of 
their old employments. The pressure now felt is not going to 
diminish. On the contrary, it must increase, uatil a strife for 
bread takes place, in which the weaker of the two races, even 
now looking on each other as antagonists, must go to the wall— 
ia other words, must emigrate or starve. 

There is but ove — that can obviate this result—universal 
amalgamation—an amalgamation that would destroy the dis- 
tinctions of caste, and make of the two ‘races a mongrel, but 
howogeneous people. 

On these grounds rests the whole theory of colonization, usi 
the word here to express the purposes of the American Ooloni- 

sation Seciety—the fixed quantity of land, the rapid increase of 
population, and the impracticability of general amalgamation, 

No one denies the first two of these propositions. It is the 
ast only which is disputed. It is not mecessary to discuss it 
here hose who believe that the two races of white and black 
an be amalgamated into one; who would be willing that we 
should become mongrels, were amalgamation practical, or who 

ADCS that, in a redundant population of distinet races, the white 

nan will divide the loaf, already too little for bimeelf, with the 
clack man, canoot be affected by any argument that could be 

ow made, At any rate, colonization assumes such an amalga- 
natioa to be impracticable. 

With regard, next, to the wisdom of selecting Africa as the 
fature home of the free colored people of the United States. 

le the fret place, Africa was the home of their forefathers, 
and its climate one which, bostile to the white race, was con- 
genial to the black. ‘ 

Agaio, although distant, yet distance had not prevented the 
mportation of the race into America, and the length of the 
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Western shores of the continent of America, and this, too, when 
& sevea days’ voyage is all that intervenes ? 

Such a result may not take place for years ; the present gen- 
eration may pass away and not see it, and the next generation 
too; but, when the increase of population shall crowd all clases 
in the United States, Central America, if it the at.rac- 
tions for the blacks whivh its friends claim for it, will not be the 
only place where the white man can live exempt from the over- 
flow of a population that has “o’erborne its continent.” Io 
tratb, proximity, looking to the future (and colonization has few 
relations exeept with the future), is an objection rather than a 
recommendation to the Central American 
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.' . ~ 
live and thrive in Central America, whose climate, therefore, af- 
fords no protection nst the raids, and forays, and intrusions 
of his and ambitious race. 

Peopled originally by the Spaniards, after the Mexican con- 
quest, it remained under their contro! until revolution made 
it independent. White men, and men crossed with lodian 
blood, still hold rule there. The white population is seant, only 
because there are other places where the white man cau do bet- 
ter. 

It is left in ite present condision only until these places si.all be 
filled up, and Central America becomes attractive enough to in- 
vite emigration, or the pressure of population at home causes a 
repulsion there that com it. For, after all, it is either the 
attraction of the new or the repulsion of the old home, or both 
combined, that has effected all the colonizations that have taken 
place from the days of the Phoenicians to the present time. In 
this view of the case, then, on to Central America will 
result in little more than the continuation of the labor of the 
black man for the white that has been on for centuries, 
with this difference, however, that while the labor has 
been arovad and about homes, in the case of Central 
America it will be in the of homes for future genera- 
tions of white men. 
than iteelf, ae Virgil knew and said, and as experience, since bis 
day, bas continued to demonstrate. 

And io the next place, Central America possesses in a very 
small do zree the elements of that commerce upon which, alone, 


can colo: ization safely depend, Congress ma money 
enough to make the Central American ex t it cannot 
Kg tty tt Re J ea 
vod. After that, must “pa vol- 
ated Gosh hao bene the enna lth qveay snsentsiel Guigeatien 
in the history of the world, Australia was — a penal 
settlemen:, to which convicts, as emigrants settlers, were 
seat at Government expense. ' 
The emigration, however, that has made Australia what it is, 
and givea to it its present syrey has been a voluntary 
self-payiug one, , qed ang hi Aah . 
og ies of the , aad, afterwards, by the discovery of 


» but carried on User a healthy and profitable com- 


merce. Of the same deseori 
California. Convicts were hy to Mary . 
ginia at the public cost, but it has the self-paying emigra- 


tion of Europe that has made us what we are. 


Ia determiaing, thea, the comparative merits of Liberia and 
Central America as localities for the colonization of free people 
of color, future probabilities, looking to commerce, become of 

im and here, it must at once be admitted that 
the is altogether in favor of Liberia, as one of the 
portals of the vast continent which thirsts for the products of 
civilization as the sand thirels for the dew. We have had the 
commerce of Central America for yeare, and it is utterly insig- 
vificant. 

Nor can any number of colonies of free blacks that may be 
wey there, or any nation that may grow out of them, give to 
t the importance which the commerce of Africa has for years 
past enjoyed, both in Europe and America, It is only necessary 
to read the travels of recent African explorers to appreciate the 
present value, and be satisfied of the growing demand of the 
commerce bere referred to. Livingstoae found cotton goods 
with the stamps of mille in Massachusetts on the upper waters of 
the Zambesi, and Barth furnishes in detail the data which 
show that nothing is wanted but facility of access to open mar- 
kets ia Africa for all the products of our manufactorics. 

Every yesr, as some new explorer enters the field, multiplies 
the evidence iu this respect. laud has had for some time a 
line of steamers to the Bight of Benin, whose profits ang amply 
remunerative, and in other ways has been using ber bal ff 
to reach the new markets that Africa contains, France ts doing 
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ying emigration, t t by the convictions of interest 
ype Ge : : 
or the repulsions of the old one, or both combined. 


Such will be the emigration of the free colored from 
the United States; and whether it shall take place to or 
to Chiriqui in Central America, must depend upon the commer- 
cial interests that will be devel in the ordinary course of 
events, in a vast continent, or in the petty State to which the at- 
tention of those most interested is now invoked. This is a 
tion which the free of color must determine for 
jes Ap wedly- Lien ae ty The President to 

e — . this may avail them- 

rat wad uw MaKe vA of C a i — 
a t suggested, however satisfactory to many, 
ought not to stand against a successful experiment in Central 


America ; and Colovigationists would only show their willingness 
to sacrifice the interests of the free blacks to mere pride of opin- 
ion were they to oppose its being made. 
Very truly and most respectfully, yours, 
Jyo, H, B. Larrosz., 
President American Colonization Society. 


Baltimore, Sept, 5, 1862. 





THE QUESTION OF ENFORCED LABOR. 


How little men realize what is going on in their own day, and 
in their own midst, is illustrated in the rise and 
Coolie system during the last ten years, An enforced a 
tion of Asiaties has already transported to the West India 
and (the neighboring mainlaud more laborers than 
im into this continent from Africa. Yet 
church or state has thus far been raised in 
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country villages ; forests 
jon of teed cece ine bigh stete of ealt 
of families have been ruined or become 
whilst the negro, for whose sake sacrifices 80 vast 
has bitherto showa no inclination to take goon, Ty 
dom which the nation generously bestowed upon him. 
predictions of our philauthropisie have been falsified. The 
woless compelled by necessity, will not work, If he can 
suflicient modey in a day to cover the expenses of a whole week, 
he will ouly work one day out of the seveu ; wad he ir, moreover, 
“ very chary of entering into any contract or engagement that 
can be enforced by law. 
This decay exteacs to all the islands where free ? 
predominates. Hayti, which produced thousands of hogsheads 
of sugar, cow produces vot ove, |is rich mines are not worked ; 
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atti 
for the poor Barbadian. He had still :0 wad tad mT ae 
—work quite as bard as he had done while yet a slave. He had 
to do that or to starve. Consequently, labor has been abundant 
in this island, and in this island only,’’— 


partisans of ~~: ve arrayed to mis- 
this question, But is labor thus constrain- 
ed and hemmed in, rewarded at the rate of twenty-five cents 
a day, deserving to be called free ! 
In Trinidad, in Antigua, Si. Thomas, and on the Spani 
revived om =e Mang DA. ie, 
unbounded supplies ar,” ory 
run up a debt of £125,000 to 
—_ In Jamaica, where the political 
bands blacks, every to encourage 
resisted. But it —_S o- 
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the worehippers of Juggernaut acd of the obscene divinities of 

= b to the final conseqwences of the 
t us not shut our 

we are taking. Let eabet ourselves wil to ss 

sults elsewhere of the experiments we are about tq Initiate, 

But in presenting these warnings, do we plead for the immuta- 
bility of American slavery? No, Far from it, We believe that 
there is a normal development of slavery into freedom, and to this 
we look, Of this we shall speak more fully bereafier— Argus. 
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NEXT EXPEDITION FOR LIBERIA. 


Anour the first of November it is the inteotion of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society to send out an expedition in its neble 

Unless they are hindered by the jdisturbed condition of the 
country, more than one hundred slaves—eet free by their former 
mastere—are expected to embark, together with small companies 
from several of the free Statee. Pennsylvavia, New-Jersey, New- 
York, Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana will all be represented by 
intelligent emigrants, seeking substantial freedom in Liberia, 





LETTER OF HON, J. MH. B. LATROBE. 


WE give place with great pleasure to a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the American Colonization Society, on the relations of 
the Society's work and that now attempted by the Pomeroy 
and Redpath experiments in Ceetral America and Hayti. 

He denies that they are antagonistic, inasmuch as all of them 
primarily propose to benefit the colored race of America, by pro- 
viding for them a refuge from evils present and prospective here. 

Mr. Latrobe, after briefly discussing “ the considerations lying 
at the root of the matter” —to wit, the alternative of the starva- 
tion of the black race, or “the amalgamation” of the two rages, 
the latter of which he “ assumes” “to be impracticable”—pro- 
ceeds to defend the wiedom of the location of the Liberia colony 
in a clear and very cogent argument, and to demonstrate that no 
other place is so free from objections, We hope it will be read 
in bigh quarters. 





'ME PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION, 

A pocumeyT so weighty in its prospective influences upon the 
negro race, as the Proclamation of general emancipation, just is- 
sued by President Lincoln, demands a place in our columns. 
We do not propose to discuss its political or military bearings. 
As an earnest advocate of Colonization ia Africa, we look upon 
it as the wost important event which bas occurred in this cen- 
tury. The perils attendant on ite execution are appalling, yet 
we doubt not that by it there will be a broadcast dispersion in 
tropical Africa of the seeds of civil, religious, and political free- 
dom, to take root and flourish, till that great moral desert shall 


blossom as the rose. 
le 


PRESIDENT BENSON IN EUROPE. 


Ow the Sth of July, 1862, President Benson, of Liberia, hav.| P 


ing completed the important busines which had occupied his 
time for about two months in England, left London for a conti- 
pental tour. His reception by the public authorities ia Hol- 
jand, Prussia, and Saxony was very friendly and respectful. He 
was accompanied from Hamburg to Berlin, and theace via Leip. 
sic to Dresden, by Mr. Godelt, Liberia Consul at Hamburg; and 
dur og (he remainder of his jowrney, until his return to Amater- 
dam, September 14, by Mr. Starkie, of Leipsic, formerly a mer- 
chant on the weet African coast at Liberi:. 

We condense from a letter descriptive of the journey, 
as follows: 

Presidert Benson, bis secretary, and company arrivede at 
Hamburg July 7, spent a fortnight thee, daring which time 
he arranged to leave his som for an eduostion at Altona, On the 
2ist July they proceeded to Berlin, where nine daye were spent 
very pleasantly. Entertainmenis were given by several of the 


rr ee wey geet the justice of selecting « piace so predminenty promising as is 


ee 
THE QUESTION OF ENFORCED Linon. 
Ws transfer from the New-York Argus, of March 22, 1862, , 


middie of Oc- | article under the above heading. The writer, to warn ag ns 
emancipation, presents the alleged failure of industry ou the par 


At the dinner given at the hotel of the Minister of Af. 
faire, Count Bernstofi, Bemon was seated between the 
Countess Bernstotf and the Russian ambassador, the for- 
éign ministers, excepting the American, beipg present. 

While at Berlin, by special invitation, he had an audience with 
the King of Prussia, at the Royal Palace, being accompanied | Blyden will take passage for Liberia, about 
and introduced by Cowot Bernstoff. tober, from this port, 

On the 20th of July, President Benson left Berlin for Dree- - of the emancipated negroes of the West Indies, and predicts the 
den, tbe capital of Saxony, on the Danube, and arrived there on MRCOONITION OF Limmmeas substitution of coolie labor from Asia, with all “ber idols, ber 
the Slet, via Leipsic, where he was not only invited to an) Oy the oath of April, the following bill for the recognition of worship, ber arts of sorcery and poisop, her mysteries of batelo! 
audience with the; King, but also to dine with him atthe Royal Hayti and Liberia passed in the Senate of the United States, by abomination, her infanticide, added to the nameless vices of the 

at Pilai e-vete of 89 te? Asiatic men,” if emancipation now ocours. Le does pot take into 


From Dresden a rapid tour was made to Frankfort on the . the eaticoate the influence of Amencan sl. 
Maine, to Baden Baden, Heidelbergh, to Mayence on the Khiae, Ry FN we Tow That the I’esident of the United States ery against all free labor 
consent 


: , competing with it in the same wctions ; the fan 
Weisbaden, Bingen, where he took passaye by boat to descend he hereby amare | and with the advice and prod 6; mor fact that 
fae 


at the Bena. ives of the virgin rich soil of the United States, where cotton s alti 
the Rhine, spending a day at Bingen and another at Coblents, United States to the yti and Liberia vated, gives the cultivation the same advantage against the Wee: 
arri ving at Cologne August 12. This journey must 


the 
have been |ively. Each of said representatives so be | Indies as the rich prairies of Mlinois bave over the farms of Ex. 
& source of much gratification to the President, not only from | *eredited as Commissioner and Consul-General, and shall re- gland in the production of whest ; mor the fast that ti. foveed 


ceive the 
the new scenes through which he passed—who, until this visit, wy ty d Auge 18,1856 provided hte labor of slavery, without wages, ew the richest land ie the world, 
had po memory of any scenes other than those in the infantile compensation of representative at Ba. phon scarcely coating five dollars an sore, really becomes an oppression 
Republic of Liberia—but yet more from the hearty good-will and | exceed $4000. to all competing labor. . 

courtesy(extended to him by all classes, In official and literary) qis Bin was afterward, in July, passed in the House of If we can imagine the 4,000,000 slaves of America free |e bor. 
circles, every effort seems to have been made to render his brief | Representatives, by a vote of 86 mn and received the sig-|%™ With the marty good-will of sheir former masters, aud ve- 
visit one of pleasant memories and of grateful recollection, not | nature of the President, and is now the law of the land. We ceiving fair wage for their labor, these wags would require ad- 


F 


: 


only for him, but for the rising State in Africa whieh he repre- 
sented. 





COMMISSION OF LIBERIA. 


Tre authorization by the Liberia Legislature, at its session 
last winter, of the appointment of three Commissioners to visit 
the United States and officially invite all of their race who de- 
sired to emigrate from the United States to join this young Re- 
public, was noticed by us when firet announced ; and also that 
President Benson had commissioned for this purpose Rev. Alex. 


are informed that a Commissioner to Liberia bas already bees 






until his death. The directors of the American Colonization 
Society, from time to waited on the Presidents, Filmore, | "8 Surely this isa mitake. Letall laboren be paid air 
y — » | wages, and then let every uation employ its labor in the field 


Pierce, Buchanan, and Lincoln, to urge it. Now, “ thank God, 


it is done, The Goverament of the United States is willing to 


ditional value to be laid on the cotton produd, and thus the js 
borer in the West indies and even in Asia vould also find bis 
labor better rewarded, and be stimulated to inveased industry by 
augmented wages. In all discussions by the dvoeates of forced 
labor, great stress ie laidon our keeping a mon poly of the mar. 
kets for cotton, as if this were essential to our giowith as a na- 


most profitable. With our nieb lands, with our machinery, our 








form treaties with Liberia, and respect the rights of that young | ‘iver steamboats, and railroads, there need be no fear but thai 
and rising republic, We trust that the Government of Liberia | t * long time, even with hired labor, we shall control the prices 
will at once show its appreciation of this important at, and | cotton over all the world, . 

hasten to seoure its advantages by proposing a commercial Bat, should it be otherwise, with our coal and irou mines, aud 
treaty, and a treaty to facilitate emigration and colonisation. 





















Orummell and Rev. Ed. W, Blyden, to act as Commissioners in 
connection with J. D. Johnson, Eeq., the latter being commis- 
sioned at the same time to ascertain whether the Government of 
the United States was willing to negotiate a treaty with Liberia. 
These Commissioners were met with kindness by many colored 
men, and met a hearty welcome from the large Conference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church in Baltimore, They 
bave met with many who listened with interest to their proposi- 
tions, and, without doubt, both here aod in the West Indies, an 
impulse bas been given which will hereafter tell favorably on the 
work of Colonization. They now conclude their mission— 
Professor Crammell to take passage, the 6th instant, from New- 
York for Eogland, Professor Blyden to sail about the 20th from 
this port direct to Liberia, We trust these gentlemen, in their 
positions as Professors in the Liberia College, will be able yet 
more to attfact to Liberia the ambitious and enterprising colored 
men of America, 


plant, with pertaps 
greater profit, while the amelioration of labor everywhere would 
GOVERNMENT COLONIZATION. amply compensate for any momentary inconvenience. 

Way confine the efforts at colonization to one experiment on| Let labor be stimulated by rewards, and with education and 
Mr. Pomeroy’s plan, which may prove a failure? A settlement | Christian civilization the masses of mankind will gradually and 
might meantime be attempted on the Basea mountains of Libe-| surely rise. While Russia and Europe blot out the last vestiges 
ria, with no greater expense, which would, by its success, re-| of their serfdom, let us not despair of seeing our own country 
move all prejudice about emigrating to Africa from the minds of | wholly prosperous and free. 
our colored 

The fact of their opposition to the Colonization Society does A LETTER FROM MR. ©. ©. LUCA. 
not at all prove but that, when invited by the Government of We give insertion to the following letter to a lady (riend, 
the United States to go to Liberia, they would go just as freely | written by C. O. Luca, a pianist, who emigrated to Liberia in 
there as to Contrel Amerien, 1861. It will be seen how highly he thinks of Liberia as a 

The objections to & general emigration to Central America are | home for colored men who can command « moderate capita! of 
—first, the incompatibilities of races and civilizations, The tri- | from $300 to $500, Mr. Luea, if able and inclined to take up 
al made by Mr. Redpath in Hayti fairly illustrates this, It is] 9 farm, could, doubtless, do well, after the usual struggle with 
manifest that an intense prejudice, amounting to actual hatred, | (he discomforts of a new country. We think be must eee that 
exists in Hayti between the black and colored populations, and | gyerybody cannot live as merchants, and conclude finally to be 


that they all showed a strong prejudice ageinst the emigrants | come a self-supporting farmer of cotton and coffee fields. 
from this country. In Central America, besides black and col- 


A Ou reer where yer agen [oe yr 4 “Dear Mavam:—I know you have been looking for a letter 
féiing' from the American in Taaguage, religion, aud customs, will from me veIUTE wow, Yur wy visuwmsiauver, feeliggs, and love 
look upon him with jealousy. for this country combined, caused me to defer and defer, hoping 
The prejudice of race, aud toward the stranger, in this case, | to be able to write you a letier that would aogord im tenor with 
will be deepened by the contempt which they will feel for a peo-|thove I have previously cent; however, I was hoping against 
ple from slavery and in poverty, Under the united influence of| ope. Nothing has changed by waiting, and as this is an op- 
this prejudice and contempt, they will be careful to withhold | portunity to write you directly, 1 will hazard the emanations of 
political power from them, and ready to resort to civil war in|™y mind goverved by the circumstanc:s which surround me, 
any case where the emigrants should threaten to outvote them. “I have previously written you that I liked Liberia, and 
= ood ee now | can say that no country could satisfy me to live in since 
é streams of commerce m , ~iee - ae 
will subject the settlers to the danger of becoming involved in the aa et a ge & 6 Chat tone. 
contests of more powerful nations, and of having their liberty of independence one feels, the imtelligence of its people, aod 
self-government torn from them. the bright future it presents for the young that are growing op 
With a map of the world before him, who can doubt that the | bere, command a degree of eatisfaction that will enable one to 
great highway of nations, from Europe to Asia, must pass over |remaia here under adversities never so great. 
Central America, and as for a long time to come the white na- “I wrote you that my music and tailoring business together 
tions will dominate, the emigrants from this country, to escape were paying very well; at that time it was, but now neither on: 
from the white race, will soon he submerged by the flowing tiie] is yielding enough to live on. Business here is spasmodi:, par 
to which it will be exposed in Central America. ticularly such things as are not necessary or coustantly rey a red 
Neither of these objections can be urged against emigration to! Another thing, the highest prices are charged for produce no4 
Liberia. drygoods, where for your work the smallest price possible ™ vst 
The Republic of Liberia is composed of emigrants from the be charged, to even hope to séoure any patronage ; hence, you 
United States, They fortunately have never been in a condition | perceive the difficulty I labor under, Though Iam pot dir. 
to develop antipathy on account of color, couraged, I cannot help reverting to Awerica, and comtrasting 
They have all tasted the bitter dregs of the cup of American the difference of my cares there to those | fee! here—a s'ranger. 
slavery, and instead of contempt for the freed slave, will feel for as you may say, in a strange land, without money, or, | was 
him the deepest sympathy. Having one language, one Protest- about to say, friends, but I wil! not say that, Mrs. Johnson bas 
ant religion, one origin from the land of bondage, one ides of| proven herself # friend to me, as have many others here. Bat, 
political liberty, aud one hope of forming a great nation in Africa- Mrs. ————, you know my disposition well enough (o under 
every settler will be welcomed as a friend and brother, and at| stand the feeling commiseration would occasion, and to wnat 
once be made participator of political power. dees my sensitive mind attribute all kindnesses shown. 
By its very position, Liberia is exempt from all molestation “ Yet, notwithstanding all these difficulties, I love Liveris, 
en pen ag Spelt enh, iy | and hope to be able to make it my home, and such # one thai no 
t . us secure, it turns to look will arise from the selection. | will assure you (ha\ any 
Ww at on th of the 22d regrets y 
ef oe — wy mo og gy across the great continent of Africa, and along « longitudinal line | realizations I might experience here, as far as difficulty 10 get. 
residence, and presented to him, on bebalf of « large mumber of |°f five thousand miles toward the Indian Ocean, finds an uv.| ting along is concerned, need not discoursge you from any ideas 
his fellow-townsmen, a very valucble testimonial, broken series of nations of a homogeneous race with whom to you might entertain of coming out here. All that is required 
with a beautifully written address, of the great | coalesce, and whom it may seek to civilize, and finally incorpo: | for prosperity here is capital, and not of an enormous amount— 
leasure which his visit to bis native land has afforded | rate into a nation of freemen 
and of the warm appreciation felt by his countrymen of bie om and free States. in fact, very limited. A few hundred dollars will set » man up 
efforts in the sncred cause of Africa’s evangelization and -| If, then, the colonising movement now proposed bas for ite/in a business that will make him rich in asbort time; so do not 
eration. We trust that the presence in. oer tows of the end the real benefit of our colored people, and is not simply a | be apprehensive of pot succeeding should you come ov! 
gentleman may act as a stimulus upon his former associates scheme to drive them out of our presence, every motive of wise} “ We are all well. Bettie stands it very well for her, con- 
acquarptances, urging them to attempt great things for the out: | philanthropy requires an honest effort to lead them to Liberia. the affluence that bas always surrounded her, 1 know 
raged land with whose interests he has identified bimeelf, and | We cannot think the Goverament will have done its full fair statement of our condition avd 
which is now attracting so largely the attention of the civilized duty, | Mre. Johnson will give you ® = 
world, Itie g lag’ to ws to heow thet our Métle telend hes when Mr. Pomeroy has been sent forth on his position here. Give my love—I should say owr love—to ail 
furnished one to take a part in the great work of Africa | Voyage to the Caribbean sea; there will remain e call for another | friends. Write soon. Yours tearfully, 
to civilzstion, to which savans and pbilanthropists are hastening | ou the same liberal scale to Liberia. “OC. O, Luca.” 
from Europe aud America to devote themselves, Of the welcome which this would receive, there can be no 
A Society was formed called the “St, Thomas Liberia Asso-|doubt. No consul or minister will call upon the President to OEERAT COLONES ATESS. 
ciation,” composed of the most prominent men of the island, | protest against it. On its arrival at the port of Bassa, it will| Szwaror Pomeror is now in New-York, about to fit out bie 
who at once raised a fund and forwarded to the United States | find « hearty weleome to a settlement on her mountain sides or | company of four hundred, to go to Chiriqui or somewhere. 
fifty dollars, to purchase maps, books, and periodicals concerning | by her noble rivers, and the richest endowment of earth at once| Chiriqui, or the coal-mines, is on the roadside of the highway 
Liberia. It must be most gratifying to Professor Biyden to re-| conferred by incorporation among the equal citizens of a free} of the white nations, now rushing for commerce over it, aod 
ceive such tokens of hearty good-will and high appreciation from | Christian State, where no prejudice of race, or color, or origin | who will as surely as time progresses finally possess the mastery 











EX-PRESIDENT ROBERTS, OF LIBERIA, 


Tue brief visit of ex-President Roberts to the United States 
bad in view to consult with the Trustees of Education in Libe- 
ria as to the condition and prospects of the Liberia College, of 
which he has been the President for several years, and also to 
settle questions of claims relative to the care of recaptured Afri- 
cans between the Government of Liberia aud the American Colo- 
tion and respect in sovial life in former visiis as on this occasion, 
yet we doubt not his heart felt the deepest throb of pleasure 
when he embarked on the steamer Asia to return to his home 
and pation, It is hard for one accustomed to the social and 
political privileges enjoyed in Liberia, to be, even for a few daye, 
subjected to the annoyances of residence here, where his people 
are either enslaved or contemned, We trust he bas before him a 
long life of honor and usefulness in upbuilding a nation on the 
already well-laid foundations, 


“ Monrovia, June 16, 1862. 





MONGRED AT HIS HOME, 


We learn that Professor Blyden, of the Liberia College, who is 
a vative of St, Thomas, and, afier an absence of twelve years in 
Liberia, has this summer been to visit his mother and friends, 
was received with very great respect and kindness. He filled 
the pulpit of the Duteh Church at St. Thomas frequently, and 
always had crowded audiences. 

His official character as » Commissioner of Liberia, to make 
known the advantages for honor and usefulness which that 
Republic presented, enhanced the interest with which his 
modest circular, setting forth with brevity the facts in the case, 
was received. Hundreds there and in the Tortugas islands ex- 
pressed a cesire to emigrate to Liberia, to participate in its 
privileges and partake of its noble duties toward Africa, A few 
were eo much in earnest as to start at once, We proposed to 
quote several articles from the Sr. Thomas Tidende, but the 
papers have been borrowed and sot returned in time, The 
young men of St. Thomas made a fund, and publiely presented 
Mr. Blyden with a tangible evidence of their regard, in the form 
of a silver flower vase and plate, and other useful articles, of 
which we fiod the following brief notice in the Tidende, 
August 2°): 

TROTIMONIAL TO REY, B, W. BLYDEN, 


Es 








ministers of state, at which the President of Liberia was a guest. 


the people of his early home. exists. If the United States, for its own welfare, is willing to| of it, Why do we advise the colored man to go from us? Ie it 
Ove of the merchants of S!. Thomas entrusted his son, a fine, | settle the exiled children of Africa by themselves, let it do them | not that he’ may escape from the domination of the white race * 
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If v0, why locate the colonist where be wil! again be subject 
to the same domination? But besides the eotire failure of any 
good to the colored race, there are already seen obstacles on 
every tile. Two letters, which come from a respectable and 
trustworthy citizen of Chinandega, one of the chief cities of 
Nicaragua, give the following disclosures of the feeling ia 
Nicaragua: 

“Among the natives of Nicaragua, considerable excitement 
prevails in regard to the seheme of prominent politicians ie 
the United States, for the colonization of Centre! America 
free negroes and emancipated slaves. The people here wi 
never allow such an emigration to be foisted upon them. All 
citizens are at one on this point, and those who bheve negro 
blood io ibeir veius are the Dittereat opponents of the project. 
If the Government of Nicaragua has not already taken steps io 
tbe matter, it will certainly do so soon. When Capt. Griffin 
came here as agent of the Transit Company, the rumor spread 
that he had brought proposals for the colonization of the poor 
outeast negro race io Nicaragua. Scareely was the report in 
circulation, when protests arose against it from every quarter, 
In this departmen , every man of position and influence wrote 
to the Grovernmen:, eatreatiog them to reject every pro position 
which Capt. (riffin might make on this bead.” 

This letter, June 14, was followed by a second, on the 14th 
of July, which readers the impractivability of the colonization 
plans still clearer and more positive. It says: 

“The people of Nicaragua regard with distrust the course 
which leading politicians in the United States have taken, io 
regard to the echeme of colonizing Central America with eman- 
cipated slave. It finds a response with noone here, President 
Mortines thw expresses bimeelf in a private letter to Oninan- 
dega: ‘It will arouse the attention of all the Central American 
States, aod they will, doubtless, all in commoo, oppose every 
measure of the kind which is cabulated to retard the p 
of the gountry.’ Ia the same letter, the Prtdet spat of 
Nicaragaa as a country which stands open to white ion. 
He says: ‘learnestly desire chat honest mea should emigrate to 
this country, and fraternally enjoy with usthe great resources of 
this favored region.’ You perceive from this, that Nicaragua, 
though closed to negroes and emancipated slaves, is open to 
another sort of immigration. The climate and the soil of 
Nicaragua present, indeed, to white emigration, many advan- 

. I would advise no one st capital ape es come here i 
but persons who possess 4 small ca aod a " 
agriculture, can bod no country better suited to a table 
emp!oyment of that capital and skill.” 


Io accordance with these views, we fiod it stated that a de- 
cided protest has been made by Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and oth- 
er Central American States, against any independent settlement 
within their borders. Honduras has been proposed as a sub- 
stitute, but we presume that no likelihood exists of the emi- 
grants bing allowed self-government there, without which no 
emizration can be desirable. 


Tne Cotonrzation Scmmme,—Itie stated that the Costa Rica 
Minister has fled an official protest mst the settlement of 
Senator Pomeroy’s colony at Chiriqui, in which he laid stress 
upon the fact that a question relative to the boundaries was pend- 
ing between Costa Riea aud New-Granada, 


Correspondence of the Journa) of Commeree. 


COLONIZATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
PANAMA, September 15, 

! nave read with great interest what has been said in your pa- 
per scout Senator Pomeroy's colonization scheme, I am lac 
to see it bas received its quietus for the present, If the colo- 
nists should leave a8 pro , on the lst Ootober next, it would 
mee! with « moet disastrous fate, pat New-Granada and 
all of the Central American States wi such an immigra- 
tion as that proposed, wader etre aioe pechection — 
United Stites Government, though probably, if arrangemants 
were made with these governments for the colonists to become 
citizens of New-Gravada or Central An erica, they might receive 
a cordial welcome; they are too jealous of the United States to 
permit thein to come in the manner proposed by Mr. Pomeroy, 

The Chirigui Co., or rather Mr. A. W. Thompson, does not 
Own at ‘of aod in Chiriqui. The grants of land made by 
the provinces of Cliriqei to private individuals, who transferred 
them to Mr. Thompson, have lapsed years ago for non-fulfillment. 
L think the \ ongress of New-Granada decided to that effect three 
years lhe Thompson grants are so much waste paper, 

Mr. Pomeroy, in his address, states that November is the time 
in this climate for plantiog rice, cotton, coffee, and sugar, in which 





Act 
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go. 


he is mistaken, The bush is felled during the dry season from 
January ull May, and the seed is planted with the first showers 
falling that month; the rice crop is ready in September, coffee 
in Octoner, and sugar in January, November is one of the wet- 
test months in the year, when little or no Jabor can be done in 


the field. 

You ask my opioion as to whether New-Granada will encour- 
age settlers from among the blacks, As far as this section is 
concerned, the whites and mavy of the colored part of the popu- 
lation are opposed to a negro immigration, but the Government 
of this State being now in the hands of the colored people, such 
arn immigration would be well received here, if the colonists come 
as colovists under the laws New-Granada, and take the oath of 
allegiance to her. If they come under the protection of the Unit- 
ed States, and as a United States colony, | think that their set- 
tiement on the Isthmus will be resisted, or at least that an at- 
iempt to resist will be made. 

The General Goveroment of New-Granada, if not favorable to 
® negro immigration, would not pee oppose it, if the colo- 
nisis took the oath of allegiance to New-Ctranada, and renounced 
the protection of the United States, 

lam frequently asked if | koow of any piace ia Central or 
South America where negroes would be treated with ', and 
bave an opportunity to improve their condition, which I can rec- 
ommend to the person who was about joining the Chiriqui ex- 
pedition with a large party of bis race. 

I do not know what pursuit the above persons follow, If they 
are agricultural laborers, and can bear the climate, there is no 
place beiter adapted for them than the Isthmuse—there is no 
place where they will be treated with more respect, where they 
will be better repaid by following sgricultural pursuits, where 
land is so cheap and fertile, and easy of access to a market. 

But I doubt if the Northern pegro can work in the fields, or 
ihe low lands near the seacoast, without injury to bis health. 1 
doubt if the Northern negro enjoys better health in the tropics 
than the white map, and al! European Colonies in Central Amer- 
ica where settlements were made below 5,000 feet above the sea 
level have been failures, priveipally on account of disease. 

The table lands of Central America are perhaps the best adapt- 
ed to negro agricultaral colonization. 

If tbe persons mentioned are mechanics, I know no place, eith- 


er bere or in Central aod South America, where they will do as 
well as al home. 





CAMBROON MOUNTAINS BAPTIST MISSION, 


Tue istolerance of Roman Catholic Spain expelled the Bap- 
tist mission from the island of Fernando Po, May, 1858. The 
Rev. Mr. Saker, at the head of that Bsptist mission, made explo- 
rations oo the coust east of the island, and at thesea base of 
the Camerooo movuntaios, for a new location of bis mission uo- 
der the English fag. He found a beautiful and safe harbor ia 
the Amboises gulf, removed bis mission to it, named the place 


Victoria, and already the mission has become more influential 
aod important than ever before. 

Vietoria is likely to become the harbor of refuge for the Brit- 
ish naval forces, a central point of commerce, and above all, a 
healthy location on that sickly seacoast. The Cameroon mount- 
aius rise to nearly 14,000 feet above the ocean. By a late ex 
ploration towards their summit, in which Gustay Maan, a German 
scientific enthusiast, with several others, ascended to an elevation 
of 7000 feet, it became manifest, by the low temperature of 45° 
Fahrenheit, that a sanitary station might be there obtained, to 
which missionaries might resort for recovery of health, and 
where, with safety, large preparatory schools for training native 
youth might be located under European and American instruction. 

The Cameroon mountains are near the outlet of one of the 
largest rivers of Africa, the Niger, which, with ite tributaries and 
the confluent outlets, affords access to the most powerful and 
populous negro nations, 

We learn that the African Aid Society, originated in England 
through the African Civilization Society of this eduntry, are pre- 
paring to send out settlers to Victoria, with steam power and 
machinery, aod the best implements for labor, to ewengthen and 
make prosperous this new settlement. 





Translated from the Ausland, published at Augeburg, Bavaria. 


ADDITION TO LIVINGSTON'S LAST DISCOVERIES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

We have been several times instructed by the 
of David Livingstone, about the upper Shire, the Shirwa, and 
the falsely so-called Nyassa lake, so that the official dispatches 
of the discoverer himeelf to Lord John Russell contain no par- 
ticular news. Nevertheless, a gleaning over it may prove some- 
what profitable. 

The largest river on the east coast of Africa, the Zambesi, is 
used for shipping by the Portuguese up to Mazaro, seventy miles 
from the coast, From January till April, when the river is high, 


But in these months especially, the dangerous African fevers 
prevail, so that it may be said of the Zambesi, that it is not naviga- 
ble eight months, and for four months only at the riek of life and 
health. At Tette the river has, from measurement with the 
theodolite at high tide, a breadth of nine hundred and sixty-four 
yards—at low water, enly three or four hundred yards, with va- 
rying depth, which, measured at the place where Livingstone's 
steamer was moored, was twelve or fifteen feet. At Shiramba- 
Dembe the river is one and three-quarter geographic milee—six- 
ty to a degree—and at Shigogo sometimes three miles wide, but 
here divided by islands. Measured with a patent log, the great- 
est speed of the current was three and one-quarter to four knots 
an hour, but the average is only two and one-quarter knots, 
From November to January the river rises, at Tette, eight feet 
above low-water mark, and high water contioues till the 15th of 
May. Vessels of two feet draft, like the Ohio steamers, can rua 
the whole year on the river, Io the upper basin, coal fields are 
abundant ; but on Livingstone’s steamer ligaum-vitw was burn- 
ed for the engine. “Te the course of one year,” remarks the 
discoverer, “ we out from time to time one huadred and fifty tons 
of this wood, which would have brought, calculated at the mar- 
ket price of 1858 in London, £900 ($4500). Without great ef. 
fort, we could have cut one thousand tons, instead of one hundred 
and fifty, of this valuable wood, furnishing a proof of what can 
Ue dees by tenders at the Zambhasi and of what will certainly 
soon be done by the Germans.”’ Mr, Livingstone represeuw wie 
Germans to his countrymen as samples of intrepid merchants, 
from which we may conclude that the German commerce to the 
Portuguere colonies must be already of some extent, From Oc- 
tober, 1858, till June, 1859, 5782 elephant-tusks were brought 
to Tette, two-thirds of them of the weight of fifty pounds each, so 
that the import may be estimated at 100,000 pounds, All Eu- 
ropean merchandise is carried in wide, rade canoes of two feet in 
depth, and of two tons burdeo, up the river, The freight from 

Quilimane to Tette amounts to £10 the ton, Bat if the smal! 
canal between the Quilimane and Zambesi river is dry, which is 
the case nine months of the year, the cargoes must be carried 
overland to Mazaro, whereby the expenses for freight are largely 

increased. English dry goods come by a round-about way 
through Bombay, by Banians (India merchants) who are com- 
pelled to pay for ivory higher prices than Americans or Ger- 
mans, who seem to monopolize all trade with Kast Africa. Do- 
mestic American prints, inferior muskets, and gunpowder are the 
principal importe. 

Concerning the Shire valley, three journeys have been under- 
taken up it—namely, at the close of December, 1858, when the 
travelers only reached the falls of the Shire, but did not 
further, on account of the unfriendly demonstrations of the pa- 
tives; again in the spring of 1859, to. the Shirwa lake; and 
fiaally, on the 17th of September, to the so-called Nyassa lake. 
The second great lake is called by the inhabitants Nyingesi, or 
Nyinyesi—* probably,” adds Livingstone, “ the Nyassa, the Ny- 
anza, or Uniamesi lake, from which it is supposed that it extends 
to the equator.” To explain this mistake, it mast be borne in 
mind that Livingstone could not have known of the discovery of 
the Tanganyika aod the more northerly Ukerewe lake by Bur- 
ton and Speke, and that he took therefore his Nyinyesi for the 
great land-lake on the famous map of Rebmano. The Shirwa 
lake has, as it is known, no connection with the Shire river, but 
is separated by a mountain chain from the river, and by another 
from the coast, It is of the shape of a pear, sixty or seventy 
miles long. Its greatest width may measure thirty miles, The 
natives navigate it with large canoes, fearing the stormy waves ; 
and they take four days to row from one end to the other, or 
two days’ sailing by good wind. 

The Shire valley itself is elevated twelve hundred or fifteen hua- 
dred feet above the ocean, and is overtopped, to the east of the 
Shirwa lake, by a terrace of land elevated about three thousand 
feet, and from which the mountain Zomba rises to a height of 
seven thousand feet. In the lower Shire valley they traveled 
in the hottest season, called in Africa the “ smoke,” because the 
air is filled with the smoke of thousands of grase-fires, Often 
the meroury was at 110°, aud the water was never under 82°, 
The Shire flows out of the Nyingesi lake, which is only separat- 
ed from the Shirwa or Tamandua lake by « small isthmus, Oa 
the 17th of September, 1859, Livingstone was on the bank of that 
remarkable basin, but could not prosecute bis explorations. The 





natives could not tell the length of the Nyinyesi lake, All that 
the vatives on ite banks knew, was that it went a long way to 


as Livingstone asserts, large ships can sail from the sea to Tette, 





the north, and then turned round imto the sea. The 

bever venture to go up the Shire, because the warlike natives al” 
ways repulse them. The lower Shire basia is iababited on 
both banks by the Managanja; farther up above the falls live on 
the western banks the Maravi. All these negro tribes engage io 
agriculture, produce very excellent cotton, and are generally 
good-vatured, well-conducted, excepting the two vices of comstant 
drunkencess and smoking of hadschiseh or lodian hemp. Their 
implements of warfare are bows and arrows with poisoned iron 
pointy, Firearms bave not yet been introduced, but they are 
such skillful iron-workers that there was found among them a 
pistol of domestic manufacture, but which is only used at funerals 
for noise-making ; they did not know that they could fire bullets 
with it, Both sees have the habit of tattooing and filing the 
front teeth in the shape of a half moon. The women pierce ihe 
upper lip wader the nose, and put in the openings tie or ivory 
rings of one to two inches in diwmeter. The fashionable ladies 
among the Manganjas wear these rings eo lange that the edge 
of the upper lip goes down to the chin, so that the mouth and 
the under lip are to be seen through the upper lip, In the year 
1860, Livingstoue accompanied the Makololo, who bad followed 
him to the Zambesi, back to their native country, and acquired 
by this journey a knowledge of that part of the river situated 
between the great fall and the mouth of the Kafue. From the 
Mosioatunya fall down to Tette, rich cosifields are found on the 
slopes of the banks. They crossed, on their way to the Zambesi, 
the highland of Batoka, at an elevation of three thousand feet, 
where, during the night, hoar-frost fell, and the pools were 
covered with thin ice, But the soil hardly freezes here, so that 
the roots of tropic plants are gaved from frost. 

In Linyanti they found the old Makololo chief euflering from a 
disease of the skin, declared by his people to be itch, but he as- 
cribes it to the effects of witchcraft, In consequence of it, sev- 
eral suspected persons have beea beheaded. We thus learn that 
that dreadful scourge of South Africa, the witch trial, also reigns 
among the Makololo, which has formerly been erroneously de- 
nied. Livingstone, and his companion, Dr. Kirk, undertook to 
cure the chief, and indeed, before they left the country, he was 
half recovered. The discoverer anticipates a speedy extinction 
of the Makololo. These conquerors, of the Bitechuan family, 
the terror of the Liambye valley, are again compelled to hide 
themselves in the unhealthy swamps at Linyanti, before the lion 
of south Africa, Mosilikatze, who is, from all accounts, at 
present, among south African tribes, the mightiest and most 
dreaded ruler, Out of fear of this powerful ruler, they left the 
healthy heights of the Botoka land, and have gone more to the 
interior, The swamp fevers make a great havoc among the 
conquerore, 80 that the black tribes subdued by them outnumber 
them greatly. This is most deplorable, because the Makololo 
have proved good instruments for the spread of material civiliza- 
tion. Under the leadership of Livingstone, they learned to find, 
in 1855, the road to the west coast to Benguela, Later, a Makololo 
caravan came with himto the Portuguese possessions, Still later, 
others came with aa Arab to Tette, but not one of the ninety-five 
persons ever returned, and the Arab certainly played the role of 
a deceiver. But the Makololo were not frightened ; they rather 
pressed forward on their own account; and just at the time of 
the presence of Livingstone, one of their caravans returned from 
Benguela. The interdiction of kidnapping of children and slave- 
stealing, which Sekeletu had issued on the recommendation of 


Livingstone, has never been broken openly, although some trane- 
greesions may have beea made secretly. 





BALTIMORE ANNUAL «wore 
APRICAN M. BE. CHURCH, 

Frivay morning, April 25, Conference met, Bishop Payne in 
the chair. 

Bishop Payne imiroduced to the Conference the Commissioners 
of Liberia, Rev, Alexander Crummell, and Mr. Joho D. Johnson. 

Oa motion of A. W. Wayman, the usual business was sus- 
pended io hear the Liberiaa Commissioners, 

Mr. Johnson addressed the Conference at some length, He 
referred to the fact of the United States Senate having passed a 
resolution looking to the recognition of the independence of Libe- 
rir, Mr, Crummell gave an entertaining account of the mission- 
ary efforts on the western coast of Africa; afier which, Rev. J. 
M. Brown offered the following resolutions : 

Whereas, We have been most happily addressed by our friends 
and brethren, Hon, J. D. Johnson and Rev. Alex. Orummell, of 
Africa, about that country and our duty to it, and have been 
most deeply impressed by their able addresses ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we will do our duty to our fatherland as soon 
and as fast as God in his providence shall give us the means. 

Resolved, That we hereby return our thanks to the gentlemen 
who have so eloquently addressed us, presenting so many facts 
about the civil and religious condition of Africa. 

Resolved, ae ae ont © se Tee ine 
on yesterday, a law recognizi independence 
Hapti and beri, any I the band of God in a movement which 
We regard as ominous of to our race. 

Resolved, That we will “thank God and take courage,” ia 





view of all the events which are so ly transpiri for 
our final enfranchisement. —_ on 

The resolutions were woanimously, 

The Confereace thea ned. 





From the New-York Spectator. 
THE BREPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 


Re oarrunep Arricans.—The fol letter was written to 
William r, Req. of the ivania Coloni- 
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From the Congregational Journal, Concord. 
AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 
ine New-tHlampshire Colonization “en ite anoual 


meeting at the North Cburch in this city, on ureday evening, 
June 12th—Joseph B. Walker, “" presiding. 
The exercises were commenced by prayer & por- 


tion of Seripture, by Rev. Dr. Bouton ; followed by a few re- 
marks from the President, Mr. Walker, saying, in yo that 
the character of thie Society was not weil uaderetood, was 
considered by some to be a kind of emancipation society, while 
it oaly proposed to assist such as were at liberty, and desired to 
be relieved from the invidious distinctions under which they 
live bere, aod be!lped to settle in organized society in a free re- 
publican Goveroment, and in the land of their fathers. He also 
spoke of the encouragement efforded in the fact that the enter- 
prise had been so bigbly , as that Liberia was at length 
recoguized a+ 40 inde eat Goverament, and reckoned as ove 
of the nations of the earth ; and then followed his remarke by 


reading a few joteresting extracts from a letter written by the 
President of be Society, Rev. Charles D. D., who 
was detained from meeting with the Soeiety by ill health ; and 


concluded by introduciog the Rev. Franklin Batler, of Vermont, 
who addressed (he audience in an unusually interesting, eloquent, 
em) imprevs've manner. He said ia substance: “ irty-cight 
years ago this Society was formed in the Oapitol, io this city, by 


gentlemen from different parts of the State, chiefly connected i 


with the Legislature then in session, The scheme of the Socie- 
ty in Americas bands was untried, aed encom with many 
difficulties. bot those noble philanthropists and patriots of 
1824 went forward, aed now, near the centre of the west coast 
of Africe, floats a banner with its six red stripes and five white, 
its archangular blue grouad _o the upper corner neat the staff, 
with asiogle central star of white. It is the national flag of the 
colored man's Republic, which to the eye of faith, is a beautiful 
symbol of eli thet is great and good for a most despised and op- 
pressed race 

“It was erected, wader Providence, by the American negro, 
wader ihe auspices of that magnificent enterprise in which you, 
Mr. President, aod the members of this Society, are engeged, 
and it is emblematical of all manver of for Africa. The 
first breath upon its folds bore the aews to all civilized nations, 
that the days of the slave-trade were numbered—that Africa 
was about to protect herself-—that what all the navies of the 
world could not do without her, she was resolved upon attempt- 
ing by her own right arm, in the name of the Great Jehovab. 

‘Liberia affords delightful homes for the returning descend- 
ants of Africa. The American African becomes possessor of the 
soil, with al! the rights and privileges of a citizen soe ang for: 
ernment. The prejudices and oppressions which at im 
wherever he goes in this country, cease the moment he reaches 
Liberia, aed te springs forth a new creature in a new world, 
Perfect social equality—a field for honorable oa without 
limit—American principles and customs—the Eoglish language 
and Bible—a republican Government of colored officers and cit- 
‘nens—the union iv bimself and brethren of the Aaglo-Saxon civ- 
lization aod African or ganization—these, and many like things, 
welcome the igelligent emigract, and combine to render his ad- 
vent to Africa more like the retura of a long lost child to its 


mother’s «rar, than the approach of a stranger toa foreiga 
land.” 

He showed bow Liberia was developiog the material resources 
of Africe, and introduciog civilization upon a durable basis, and 
giving promise of the ulumate evangelization of the whole conti- 
neat; and said: “ We see the day-star of hope for long-neglect- 
ad Arica, risiog upon the darkness of the mournful centuries, aud 
ibis poor mother of captives lifting up her head with joy at the 
sight of her returning sons from far, and daughters from the ends 


of the earth.” 

The epeaker then alluded to cireumstances at home, saying: 
‘The struggle which is now going on ia our country, with the 
lash of red artillery, and the gleam of the bristling steel, ives 
in illustration of the mazaitude of our work. For forty years 


he fiends of colonization bave been laboring, io despite of every 
rbstac'e t be thrown in the way of a good cause, to 


erect, uoder l’rovidence, by the American negro, a Goverame t. 
Ooautsy, a Fama far th- «wor ve coir 10 Altica, before the 


wind-storm and tempest’ should come, A race that 
has for two centuries been among us, neither assimilating and 
lisappearing by intermarriage and amalgamation, nor rising to 
verfect social aad c vil equality, now knocks at our door with its 
vilhon ber » answer of Christianity and patriotiem to 
heir long claims and their present inevitable necessi- 
ies; and what shail be done is the great question of time.* Tem- 
porary expedients uoder a military necessity upon southern or 
vorthern coil, will not suffice for the answer of an inquiry which 
relates to the ultimate good of the race. Shall atermtory be set 
apart for them on this continent or adjacent isles? . ‘ 
oe destiny of the American negro, we trust in God, is not that 
ef the American Indian, The colonization in any manner upon 
this continent can be but a temporary expedient, for the march 
of the white man is safe and rapid to the possession of the 
whole land. 

‘“* What, then, shall be done for these poor ressed people, 
since legislation in some of the States that bene bene foremost in 
breaking their bonds, is now tending to reduce them to a 
dation and sorrow worse, if possible, than that of their former 
severity ? . « The increasing repulsions of Ameriza, 
and thoincreasing attractions of Africa, excite them to thoughts 
and desires (hat augur an approaching ch They are in- 
quiring, hearing, readiog, thinking about African, . . . 
Nor is this less observable among their brethren, the whites. 
: The stream may be checked to-day, but it will only 
accumulate force by obstructions, widening and deepening by 
delay, until at last it shall sweep away all lee, and bear on 
ts bosom the kKving freight of willing emigrants to the land of 
their ancestors. And the tears of the w mother, who now 
lifts ap her bleeding hands for the retura of her children, will 
finally be wipe? away, and the voice of her lamentations be 
changed ito notes of joy and gladness,” 

At the close of the address, Rev. C. W. Fianders, D. D., of 
this city, introduced the followieg resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That in view of what, under God, the colony of Li- 
beria hes become, and in view of its future encouragiog 
peets, itis a subject of profound satisfaction to the Christian phi- 
iantbropist end patriot, that the colony of Liberia has been reo- 
ognized by the Government of the United States. And while 
we wovld thus record to memorable an event, we would express 
our devout gratitude that God raised up the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, under whose auspices the Repablic of Liberia has 
attaived its present high position. 

The public exercises then closed by a benediction by Rev. Dr. 
Bouton. 

Tho Society then beld a business meeting, electing the follow- 
iog officers for the ensuing year : 

President—Rev. Charles Burroughs, D. D. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. N. G. Upbaw, Concord ; Rev. D, J. 
Noyes, D. D., Hanover; Hon, Wm, Hale, Hissdale; Rev. Joha 
KX. Young, D. D., Franconia; How, Joel Eastman, Conway ; 
Rev. Z. 8. Barstow, D. D., Keene; Simeon Ide, Esq, Claremont ; 
Hoa. John IT. White, Lancaster; aod Rev, B. P, Stone, D. D., 
Joncord. 

Secretary —S. @. Lane, Esq. 

Treasurer—L, D, Stevens, EBay. 

Manage s— Hon, Onslow Stearns, J. Bb. Walker, Wo. L. 
Poster, Rev. OC. W. Flanders, Rev. H.R. Parker, and Horace 
Webster E:q. 

Ex officio Managers—L. D. Stevens aad 8, G. Lane. 

Oa motion, the Society thea adjourned. 





pros- | flows, wit 





A PROCLAMATION 
By the President of the United States. 


I, Asvagsam Lexcoux, President of the United States of America, 
and Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy thereot, do hereby 
gedit ond Supane Sab heseten, se ne Sas ae 
relation between the ited sats an the peopl Gero, which 
eatee thet ocletion be, or Gay Se, EES ~ ; that it 

urpose, upon next meeting of Congress, to again recom- 
mend the adopticn of a practical measure tendering aid to 
the free acceptance or rejection of all the slave States so the 
people whereof may not then be in rebellion against the United States, 
and which States may then have voluntarily emotes, of Reveaer 
may voluntarily adopt the immediate or gradual t of 
slavery within their respective limits ; and that the effort to colonize 
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Article, All officers or persons in the or naval service 
of the United States are prohibited from emplo SS 
ces under their respective commands for the purpose of returning 
fugitives from service or labor, who have escaped from 
any persons to whom such labor is to be due; and any 

who shall be found by a court-martial of violating 


Also, to the ninth and tenth sections of an act entitled “ An 
act to suppress insurrection, to punish treason and rebellion, to 
seize and confiscate the y of and for other purposes,” 
seeres tollonis 17, 1862, and which are in the words and 

Sec. “ind be 4 


servitude, and not 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That no slave escaping into 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, from any of 
the States, shall be delivered up, or in any way i or hinder- 
ed of his liberty, oma SS ap © am against the 
laws, unless the person claiming said fugitive shall first make oath 
that the person to whom the labor or service of such fugitive is 
alleged to be due is his lawful owner, and has not been in arms 
against the United States in the present rebellion, nor in any 
way given aid and comfort thereto; and no ae ones in 
the military or naval service of the United States , under 
any pretence whatever, assume to decide on the validity of the 
claim of any person to the service or labor of any other ro 

i 


or surrender up any such person to the claimant, on pain o 
Gunhaad bon ba service. ae ~ = . ~ 
in Ane Lfitery and naval service of the United to observe, 
obey, and enforce, within their respective spheres of service, the 
act and sections above recited. 

And the Executive will in due time recommend that all citizens 
of the United States who shall have remained loyal thereto through- 
out the rebellion, shall cece the restoration of the constitutional 
relation between the ted States and their respective States 
and people, if that relation shall have been 7] or disturbed) 
be compensated for all losses by acts of the United States, includ- 

the loss of slaves. 
n witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of vane, this twenty-second day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our one thousand t hundred 
and sixty-two, and of the Independence of the United States 
the eighty-seventh. 

By the President, 

WuutaM H, Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


Apragam Linoo.y, 








From the South African Advertiser and Mali. 
CAPTURE OF SLAVE DHOWS BY THE GORGON, 


Her Majesty's ship a returaed a few weeks ago from a 
most wahoo | cruise on the east coast, I: is well known now 
pd most ¢ the onus is i. by Arabe, in a, 
w run into the rivers creep @ coaste, 

danger of detection to which larger vessels are Tee be 
European ships are directly in the traffic on the African 
coast, Captain Wilson, of the determined to hunt dowa 
these Arab dhows, and capture them at their very outset, and the 
result of his cruise, as given below, will show how eminently 
successful he and his gallant crew of officers and men were in 
the discharge of their duties, But, not content with his duties 
ane Se coast, Captain Wilsou—partly to escort the ladies of 
the Mackeozie mission, who had accidentally fallen to bis care, 
and partly to overawe the natives and foreigners in the 
gy * traffic —determined tee 4 — A of & 
mep. e encountered t t a 
succeeded, not only in & aga coumented bane, but ia 
impressiog the natives at the very source whence all the mischief 
the power and determination of Great Britain to 
root out this evil, All honor is due to the heroic officers and 
men who have thus been fighting nobler battles for the glory of 
their country than on many fields of slaughter. 

The first of the dhows oo the list was seen by the Gorgon on 
the morning of the 19th of August last, on shore on 
the northward of Querimbo Island. CO Wilsoa thereupon 
boarded her, and found she had a crew of twenty-five Arabs, 
and was regularly fitted for the slave-trade, but ther 
colors nor The master of the dhow stated that on the 
previous evening, having then one hundred slaves on board, 
shipped at ucia, he had been chased by one of the British 
oruwers (sa to be the Penguin), and rua on shore in 
the dark. During the chase the water-tanks were thrown over- 
board, and after the stranding of the vessel, the slaves were 
landed on the island. 

The second of these vessels, captured on the 3d of August, 
while at anchor off Lindey river, was a Persian Gulf dhow, of 
the burden of one hundred and fifty-six tons. She bad on 
board a crew of twenty Northern or Joasme Arabs; was regular- 
ly fitted for the slave-trade, and carried a quantity of slave-food. 
She was unveawortby, and after the crew bad been landed, was 

ed 
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destroyed. 

The third and fourth dhows were captured on the 9th of 
Augost last. On that day two of the ship’s boats were cruising 
off Kiswara harbor, and seeing the dhows, they gave chase, 


tes, | On that day the pionace and whale-boat, under the command 


a = the Consul's boats 
sary. ight they saw a dhow to seaward | 
a earth caer direction, and Mr, Harris balled’ hee te heave “ 


that be was iv command of a British man-of-war's buat. 
No tion was paid 
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firing u them, and the fire was immediately returned with 
w end the bowtie of the loaded with canister 
and The combat lasted for some little time, but after 
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umped overboard, and escaped to the shore. All four dhows 
eve searched, under a wy from shore, aud they 
were found to be fitted up for slave-trade, and to have 
neither nor colors, lo the smallest dhow a was 
found, who stated that the larger dbows hed landed one 
hundred and eighty slaves, who were to have remained on 
shore while the vessels were cleaned and watered, and after re- 
shipping the slaves and completing their complement, the dhows 
were to have proceeded on their voyage to the Persian Gulf, 

The capture of dhows Nos, 12 and 18 was effected 


8 
on the 20th of August, The story is an interesting 


2, 


Lieutenants Ross and Price, were cruising between Port 
and Mahatto Island, when three dhows were observed 
for the land, The boats stood in to intercept them, 
boat leading, and firing several blank cartridges 
vessels to, but without effect, and as they still contio 
for the land, shots were fired across 
dhows returned, The boats then gave chase, and in 
hour's time cut them off, and forced them 
dhows, on being boarded were all found with 
; on board one of them w Arab 
of Angoxa, and claimed the three dhows, but who could 
neither find passports or 


Was cinvetrade, and a: the weather appeared threat- 
eving, at about 5 P, M. the Gorgon’s boats and captured 
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sels were anchored two miles to the south of Mahatto Island, 
with the intention of holding out till morning. Towards night, 
however, the wind increasing ow became surrounded with break- 
ers and heavy sea, and at 6 P. M. Lieut, Ross, finding that the 
dhows had dragged their anchors nearly two miles, and were in 
danger of being driven on the reef to leeward, where all on 
board would most probably have perished, removed tie slaves 


and crews from two of the vessels into the third, and 
the last dhow to make her way to the shore 

in the reef with which her crew were well acq 
only chance of saving the lives of the wretched 
two dhows left in the hands of the captors were 
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and it was subsequently ascertained that the other vessel had 

made her way through the passage in the reef in the course of 

Oa Gomrd the veowsl where the person pling hime King of 
a w et 

Angora wa fondue captor dieorered te rravers mand 

with the broad arrow and the letters B, O., and respectivel 

numbered 18.and 24, It formed 


7 


tion or with the connivance of the Sultan or King of Angoxa, 
ty ty S ‘von, produced s blank velop addressed 
or any pass on ny en 

to Queen Victoria, which was the only document . 
It was reported at Zanzibar, and appears to be the that the 
King haviag been expelled from Angoxa—a most notorious 
penn heen g@ Ah, NUT 
was endeavoring, whea the Gorgon’s boats, to 

with as many as lay hands on, 

No 14 wes enplered’ca the Gth of September, wear Quillos. 
She was fitted up as a slaver, had plenty of slave-food, and an 
Arab crew of thirteen men on board, but neither bor 
colors. anges GaaENS Gt to 

a cargo ves. 

Oeste df deme dhowe 

last, Oo that day, two of 

Shella Point, when, at 8 

towards the land. They endeavored 

the dhow ran on shore, and the Arab crew on board were seen 

with drawa swords driving a crowd of slaves overboard. The 

sed the A By RAE, ie aay lating forty-four 
ra eir to 

os a at tae St Loe 

was got t 

Roads. The slaves were rem to the and the dhow 

anobored at the Gorgon's stera ; but being , she sank at her 


How many times, d 
occasion to entertain you 
slaves in the West Indies! All these have more or less 
failed, because the mioisters, who during this succeeded 
each other, were too much concerned about the interests of the 
colony, and too little about those of the In other 
words, they bad no confidence in the success of the enterprise, 

were would 


the twelve years, have I had 
he On eceneneien of 


They afraid that the negroes, once emanc 
leave the colony, as was the case in French Guiana. Thus it 
happened that one Minister was only willing to liberate the cbil- 





dren of the slaves ; another wished to unite them in colonies, 
to compel them to work, that is to say, give hem oclp clas 


One proposed to make the slaves pay the price of thei 
emancipation ; that ove proposed a strict superintendence of ake 
State over the ancipated negroes ; pot to speak of the project 
to k at Surinam, whieh should receive two-thirds 
of the indemnity to be paid to the owners. his ides, excellent 
in itself, becsuse it was to prevent the evormous capital of eman- 

waving the coloty, tad nevertheless no 
project of appropriating or buy- 


pending them. The vew plan was based on four fuodamen- 
i prinipln: 1. Immediate liberation ; 2. Supermtendence lim- 
to ten years; 3. lademuification of three handred florins 
«fy Angle Tminigration of free laborers at the expense 
eight days, the chamber has discussed the Gret proj 
which is the most t. We mate 
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= slaves who should distinguish themselves by good 
uct. 
ene by this good u between ihe Govern- 


lature, the Second Chamber bas to-day 
avery, and the liberation of tire slaves in 
Datch colonies, to take place on July ist next. You 
know that after this date the slaves will be beld to labor, but 
they will be free to choose their masters, sod in no ce will o 
day’s work jact longer than eight hours. 


ei 


i 





; I 
—It was ed that some children had been pabiiol 
sold as slaves in the French tee at Gaboor. , 





0: 1 calleth them all by thew 














A DIRECTORY 


Or THE 


STARRY HEAVENS, 


Being a Key to unlock the Mysteries in the Changing 
Firmament. 
Is the Bize of a Ten-inch Celestial Globe, and “as much better as it ie cheaper.” 
Ha the Constellations beautifull fully explained ot to need 
"Wahab, an ad tthe moderate pce of O28. Bent Uy mail on the reosigt of 


HENRY WHITALL, 
’ No. 7 THIRD STREET, NEW-YORK. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Nov. 19, 1806. 


ots 7 sre f'touna' the tnstremont oo tapetbons ont 

Se aa 
rte Oc SR Rt 
Worossran, Nov. 24, 1508. 

SEER Setar 
_ Principal of Bighland’ School, Worcester. 


Fvtract from The Christian Messenger, New-York, Noo, %, 1858. — 








at least, to 
SEWING-MACHINES. 
PRAISE [8 SUPERFLUOUS. 


. (3 SUPREMACY 18 ESTABLISHED | 
THE GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE. 
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gv" THE CELEBRATED DOUBLE LOOK STITOH. 


JASE 8 eee 
THE UNRIVALLED GROVER & BAKER'S. 
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qr SEND FOR A CIROULAR. 


EMIGRANTS TO LIBERIA. 
oO* THE FIRST DAY OF MAY AND THE FIRST DAY OF NOVEMBER 
the packet ship M. C. Stevens, of 700 tons barthen, and fitted with eve: conve 
nience, sails from Baltimore for all the ports of Liberia. Cabin passage, $100 : steer- 
age passage, $35 ; freight 80 cents per foot. 
Da. James Hatt, of Baltimore, agent of the vessel, will attend to any applications 
for passage or freight. 
Any emigrant from the State of New-York desiring information or aid may apply ia 
pereon or by letter directed to the Corresponding Secretary of the New-York State Ool- 
onization Society, Bible House, New-York. 
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J. A Gray, Printer, 16 & 18 Jacob street, ¥. ¥. 














